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VOLUME XVIII APRIL 1949 NUMBER 2 


EDITORIAL 


“GUIDANCE” 


Guidance is an important but difficult word in modern education 
—important, because it symbolizes the concern for better means of 
helping the individual human being as a person and as a member of 
society; difficult because it is used in so many different and often seem- 
ingly conflicting ways. 

When the term guidance first came into educational use in America 
at the turn of the century it had to do mainly with vocational guidance 
—witness the title of Frank Parsons’ book of 1908, Choosing a Voca- 
tion. And the rapid spread of the vocational education movement 
(the Smith-Hughes Act was passed in 1917) tended to make the pub- 
lic, at least, think of vocational guidance and vocational training as 
closely related, if not indeed the same thing. 

A natural next step was educational counseling, since it soon be- 
came apparent that selection and entrance into vocations was not only 
dependent upon occupational information and direction but also help 
in planning the kind of preparation—both general and specific—that 
youth would need. 

In the meantime there were other developments, almost exactly 
parallel chronologically, that at the beginning had no actual connec- 
tion with either vocational or educational guidance and counseling, but 
later came to exert profound influence on the whole guidance move- 
ment—the work of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, initi- 
ated by Clifford Beers’ book The Mind That Found Itself (1907); 
studies like those of the Commonwealth Fund on delinquency and “the 
problem child”; the work of the visiting teachers (school social work- 
ers) ; the child guidance clinics. 

For a long time there was almost no connection between these two 
major lines of development—vocational guidance and educational coun- 
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seling on the one hand and mental hygiene efforts on the other. Indeed, 
it is only recently that the two lines have tended to come together, and 
they still constitute one of our chief problems in the guidance field— 
that of collaboration on the part of all agencies and resources. 

Another aid to understanding the present concept and practice in 
guidance is to look back at the various approaches we have made in the 
past forty or fifty years to the problem of school “failures.” The be- 
ginning of the century was the period of “age-grade tables” and studies 
of “retardation.” Those in charge of our public schools were dis- 
turbed over the fact that children did not progress at a “normal” rate 
through the grades—that is, in accordance with chronological age. 
When Leonard Ayres published his Laggards in Our Schools (1908) 
he thought he had discovered the chief cause for failure—/ealth de- 
fects. So we went to work on teeth, tonsils, and adenoids. It was 
soon learned, however, that, desirable as remedying these defects was, 
the causes of failure by no means lay wholly in the realm of physical 
health. About the same time Binet’s work in France and the follow- 
up by Terman and others provided a new and appealing explanation of 
retardation—differences in innate intelligence. But again this facile 
explanation proved not to be altogether satisfying—even in terms of 
school subjects some children of high IQ’s were found to be doing poor 
school work, and some with low scores made the grade. Further ex- 
planation was sought—and found—in various forms of social and emo- 
tional maladjustment in home, school, and community. 

When we talk about guidance today, therefore, we have many 
things in mind. A good counselor—whether teacher or guidance spe- 
cialist—is concerned with understanding the development of an indi- 
vidual through every possible means and helping him to grow toward 
adult maturity, to cope with life in an extraordinarily complex world. 
This involves, of course, a fundamentally different notion than many 
of us have had as to what the purpose of education really is—not simply 
to acquire mastery of certain tool subjects and skills, important though 
these are, but rather, in the words of a committee now at work on re- 
vising the standards of the Southern Association: “‘to promote the de- 
velopment of the individual for effective personal and social living as 
a member of a democratic society.” 
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EXPERIENCE IN GROWING UP 


BY 


NOREEN I. DAVEY 





“We're grown up? Why do we have to be treated like babies? With this perennial question 


of adolescents as the lead Noreen Davey describes an experiment carried on in the Junior High 


School Department of the Plattsburgh (N. Y.) State Teachers College Laboratory School. 








ID you play kissing games when you 
were our age?”’ asked one of the boys 
in the eighth grade class. He wasn’t try- 
ing to exercise his sense of humor nor 
was he being “cute”. He just had a 
genuine curiosity which he wished to sat- 
isfy. This was one of those “choice op- 
portunities for learning and teaching” for 
which all good teachers are waiting. 
Gripes 

For some time, from the point of view 
of proper guidance, the group attitude of 
the junior high school students had been 
of great interest. 

“We're grown up. Why do we have 
to be treated like babies?” 

“Why can’t we have parties in the 
evening?” 

“T don’t like my father. He won’t let 
me do anything.” 

“Parents should treat us like adults— 
not infants.” 

These and many more, were remarks 
which were heard, not from one or two 
individuals, but from all sides. 

Was it caused by too much school regi- 
mentation; too much teacher-restraint, 
lack of realization on the part of parents 
of important factors to be considered in 
the emotional development of a child? 
Perhaps it was a combination of all these. 


Finally, one day one of the girls burst 
forth, to a teacher who was acting as um- 
pire during a baseball game, 

“I don’t care what you say. I dislike 
you and so does everyone else.” 

There was a great deal more delivered in 
a belligerent manner, which was not aimed 
directly at the teacher but just a “letting 
out of the system” of some of the accu- 
mulated “gripes”. Calmly the teacher 
pointed out that interrupting the game to 
discuss the matter was not fair to the rest 
of the class and suggested a conference 
later in the day. 


Conference Periods 


During the conference period which 
followed the gym class, many petty an- 
noyances were aired, such as a current dis- 
like for going from room to room in 
“line”, an antagonism toward a “bossy” 
teacher, an expressed annoyance for being 
dismissed by tables (“We're too old for 
that.”’) 

In talking with the child, as on every 
level of the educational program, an at- 
tempt was made to bring about meaning, 
understanding, reasoning and thinking. 
More than ever, the teacher felt it her job 
to asume responsibility for guiding the 
sequence of growth with these children in 
meaningful, rational activity. These 
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temper tantrums, noisy arguments, mood- 
iness, lack of self-control were all evid- 
ences that a method must be found rather 
quickly to guide these young people into 
a happier form of personal behavior, both 
individually and as a group. 

The normal interests of children are a 
postitive asset. To direct and develop 
these interests was the chief purpose of the 
junior high school guidance program. 
Matters began to take shape with plans for 
a Junior High Halloween Dance. The 
first problem encountered was the insist- 
ence on the part of the ninth grade that 
the seventh grade be eliminated from the 
party—‘“they were too little and didn’t 
know how to act at a party.” At the 
end of two committee meetings, after 
much vigorous discussion and disagree- 
ment, a compromise was effected. The 
ninth grade would sponsor the party, and 
each member of the eighth or ninth grade 
could bring a guest. If a seventh grade 
student was invited, that was all right 
with the magnanimous ninth grade! At 
least a bit of progress had been made. 
The party was an evening affair held on a 
Saturday with teachers and parents acting 
as carefully selected (by the pupils) chap- 
erones. The party began at seven and 
ended at ten o’clock, with one-half hour 
allowed for clean-up. It was apparently 


a most successful evening. 


Learnings 


The children had learned the work and 
organization behind a successful party; 
they had been helped to see the “other 
side” of the question a little better than 
formerly, and to find that there is much 
enjoyment from mixing with one’s fel- 


lows. 
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The teachers, of course, had learned 
many of the obvious and some not other- 
wise too obvious social needs of the group, 
had come to know a few parents a little 
better through a cooperatively shared en- 
terprise, and were perhaps a little more 
eager than usual to help individual stu- 
dents who needed assistance in establishing 
satisfying human relations. 

The Home Economics department had 
recently developed a plan whereby, 
throughout the year, groups of junior 
high girls were given Home Economics 


This was 


rather an unsatisfactory plan, as far as the 


instruction for one hour daily. 


boys were concerned, for it left them with 
a feeling of unwantedness—they too, 
would like to be doing something “spe- 
cial”. The teachers felt that in order to 
give the girls the value of the experience, 
the plan should proceed as set up for the 
year, and an attempt would be made to 
work out a more satisfactory plan for an- 
other school year. By the end of the year 
a Bachelors Club, which took in a small 
group of boys interested in cooking, had 
started. Next year it is hoped this will 
encompass a larger group. 


An Unusual Opportunity 


The boys of the seventh grade had a 
workshop during this time, and the ninth 
grade group used the time as a study pe- 
riod. There was no particular place for 
the eighth grade to go. The home room 
teacher, feeling that perhaps this would 
prove an unusual opportunity for some 
group guidance and informal counseling, 
took charge of these boys. 

In the course of a very few discussions, 
the question mentioned at the beginning 


There had been 


of this article arose. 
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birthday parties—Postoffice, Spin the Bot- 
yP P 

tle and other games were in order. Both 
“for” and “against” were represented in 


the discussion. 


“Some girls would say they wanted to 
play and then ‘balk’ when everyone was 
ready.” 

“Perhaps the host was the only one who 
really wanted to play.” (This was a sly 
hint for the fourteen-year-old who had 
but recently become interested in the op- 
posite sex.) 

The boys finally decided “not to play 
unsanitary games.” A cartoon, “Give 
Your Guest A Chance To Refuse” was 
another outcome of this discussion. 

Knowledge of the child requires infor- 
mation about his past and present environ- 
ment. What better way to gain some real 
information in addition to the ordinary 
“folder” kind for which the teacher is 
held responsible? 


Personal Problems 


Through subsequent discussions ques- 
tions of the following type, which were 
troubling these boys, came out: 

Do you kiss a girl goodnight? 

Do you “neck” in the movies? 

How old should a person be to marry? 

How much should a boy expect to 
spend on a date? 

Some girls like only older boys (ninth 
grade) who have money to spend. What 
should be done about this? 

Eventually, the boys decided that per- 
haps topics were being discussed and prob- 
lems identified in which the girls should 
have a voice. Soon the entire eighth grade 
was immersed in the project. Personal 


behavior was found to be a large topic, one 
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which they never tired of discussing. 
Collecting ideas, weighing ideas, making 
decisions as to which material was valu- 
able for inclusion, were all important daily 
plans. 


Classroom Organization 


The plan of classroom organization took 
the form of committees with each child 
choosing to work on a topic of interest to 
him. It was interesting to note that, 
while the usual number chose to work 
with a close friend, the great majority 
chose for interest. Panel discussions were 
frequently in order, and, as topics de- 
veloped and were reported, new ideas and 
revision of those presented came from the 
group. More often than not material 
under discussion was duplicated in a 
thoroughly efficient manner, so that each 
person could have the material in the best 
possible form. 

Soon it was suggested that the com- 
bined wealth of experience might be put 
in the form of a booklet. For several days 
the matter of staff was discussed, with em- 
phasis on choice of persons who possessed 
the needed ability for the specific job. 
This brought about further discussion of 
the “spoils system” as studied in eighth 
grade Social Studies. 

Two girls were selected as co-editors. 
One possessed a large amount of social 
competence as well as ability for organiza- 
tion. The other, intellectually brilliant, 
was possessed of a great desire to make 
friends but socially was usually “‘on the 
fringe”. It was the answer to a teacher’s 
prayer. Sue, the intellectual, confided one 
day that she was thrilled with the work- 
ing combination—it was just the chance 
She had wanted 


she’d been waiting for! 
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to invite popular Jane to her house for 

quite a while and now she had a good 
excuse—they could work together. 
Encouraging Participation 

It was the desire, of course, to bring in 

children who were inactive in the group, 

who were not availing themselves of op- 

There 


many children who needed to be stimu- 


portunities to participate. were 
lated to greater curiosity, who needed to 
be given experience in success. An ex- 
ample of this was the art editor who had 
natural ability, but who had not always 
been the shining example of the best sort 
of personal behavior. The boy had a poor 
home background and a father with a 
prison record—a combination which did 
much to produce his general feeling of in- 
security. Art gave him a real chance to 
shine. 

It was suspected that the photography 
editor used his position to obtain a new 
camera. He was a member of the photog- 
raphy club and this gave an opportunity 
He 


took and developed all the pictures used 


to work toward a definite objective. 


in the booklet. 

Other groups were eager to participate 
in the pian. The Home Economics class 
stressed good grooming, choice of clothes, 
and proper selection of colors. Later in 
the year, the junior high school girls pre- 
sented a fashion show for the boys, teach- 


ers, and parents. 


Other Groups Assist 


The ninth grade started an occupational 
file in the library and other junior high 
school people were made aware of these 
sources of information. All children col- 
lected magazine articles pertinent to the 


topics of discussion, wrote for free mia- 


w 
Co 





terial, and brought in every available bit 
of information bearing on the subject. 

In a planning period in mathematics 
boys and girls worked out lists of neces- 
sary clothing, and budgets for personal use 
were of much interest. 

Members of the Dramatic Club, who 
were members of the eighth grade class, 
were leaders in developing an interest in 
others in presenting dramatizations of 
personal behavior which were presented 
to the class. Ultimately these skits were 
combined for an assembly program for the 
school, and with music and explanatory 


notes made a 


most successful form of 
educational entertainment. 


Parent Confidences 


Parents came, more than ever before, 
confiding: 

“Penny’s afraid that if ever a boy has a 
chance to choose, he won’t choose her. 
We know the school tries to avoid situa- 
tions in which choices must be made, but 
she worries that the situation might arise, 
and she would be left.” 

“We feel that our son is getting in with 
the wrong kind of boys. He is so young 
and innocent.” It was interesting to note 
that this same “young and innocent” one 
day remarked, in relation to a discussion 
of choice of companions: 

“What are you going to do about choos- 
ing your own friends, when your parents 
think you’re an angel—and you’re not? 
They want to choose ‘goody-goody’ 
friends for you.” 


The Folk Dance Folk 


Dance orchestra in combining for dances 


club and the 
during the club period gave much real 
opportunity to teach correct behavior in 


social situations. 
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Group Accomplishments 


In developing this project it was felt 
that much had been accomplished in 
growth toward planning in the skills of: 


1. Ability to identify problems 

2. Collecting ideas 

3. Learning to weigh ideas 

4. Ability to make decisions in the 
light of the group 

§. Carrying out plans 

6. Keeping records 

7. Evaluating the work in terms of 
results. 

Perhaps “Facts For Future Fun”, the 


booklet which was produced, left much 
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to be desired in the way of completeness 
and polish. The group did not leave it 
with a feeling of having finished; it will 
be revised, added to, some parts deleted. 
It is, however, the product of the com- 
bined 


twenty-seven junior high school pupils. 


maturation and experience of 
Though it lacked much, certainly that 
lack was not spontaneity. To quote the 
editors, the booklet contained nothing 
which was not “consequential to the fu- 
ture life and development of adolescents.” 
It was to them, as to every person in any 
way involved in the project, one more im- 
portant experience in the interesting busi- 


ness of growing up. 


IF POLIO HITS YOUR AREA THIS YEAR 


Avoid crowds and new contacts in 
trains, buses, or boats, if possible; avoid 
crowded places where you may be close 
to another’s breath or cough. 

Avoid over-fatigue. Too active play, 
late hours, worry, irregular living sched- 
ules may invite a more serious form of 
the disease. 

Avoid swimming in water which has 
not been declared safe by your Health 
Department. 

Take off wet clothes 


Keep dry shoes, sweat- 


Avoid chilling. 
and shoes at once. 
ers, blankets, and coats handy for sudden 
weather changes. 

Keep clean. Wash hands after going 
Keep food 


covered and free from flies and other in- 


to toilet and before eating. 
sects. Burn or bury garbage not tightly 


covered. Avoid using another’s pencil, 


handkerchief, utensil, or food touched by 
soiled hands. 

Call your doctor at once if there are 
of headache, 
stomach, muscle soreness or stiffness, or 
Take his advice if he 
orders hospital care; early diagnosis and 


symptoms nausea, upset 


unexplained fever. 


prompt treatment are important and may 
prevent crippling. 

Consult your chapter of the National 
Foundation for Infantile Paralysis for 
help. 

Remember: Facts fight fears. Half or 
more of those having the disease show no 
after-effects; another fourth recover with 
very slight crippling. A happy state of 
mind tends toward health and recovery. 
Don’t let your anxiety or fear reach your 
children. Your confidence makes things 


easier for you and for others. 











A GROUP THERAPY EXPERIMENT IN A 
CITY ELEMENTARY SCHOOL 


BY 


FRANCES G. KOENIG 





How much teachers as guidance counselors can accomplish with children of elementary school 


age even under ordinary school limitations, provided they have training in psychological services 


and are interested in the behavior of children, is described in this report. 


Miss Koenig’s regular 


position is that of teacher of the Health Improvement Class in the school mentioned in the article, 


and she had served as guidance counselor in the school. 





& ge may look with great curiosity 

upon the things that happen to a 
child without plan when he is involved 
emotionally within a group of children. 
It can well be asked: What are the values 
in this? How can the group be used to 
reveal the personality of the problem 
child? 


group? 


How can he be treated within the 


In group therapy we work with children 
who are unable to get along with their 
peers or with adults. Group therapy is 
guidance treatment in which no activity 
or discussion is instituted by the therapist. 
Explanations and interpretations are given 
only when specific situations arise. Emo- 


tional adjustment comes through the 


child’s experiencing actual situations, 
playing with other children, learning to 
live and work with others. As a result he 
reorients his feelings toward social inter- 
actions. The dynamics involved seem to 
modify the personality of each member of 
the therapy group, so that each becomes 
better adjusted to himself as well as 
toward those with whom he comes into 
contact. 


This would imply small numbers of 


children in the group situation and as. 


much homogeneity in age and socio-eco- 
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nomic grouping as possible, in order to 


facilitate healthier relationships. In a 
school situation it would imply classmates 
and teachers. 

Play as a technique involved in the 
group has been found to be a good sub- 
stitute for discussion as a means of reveal- 
ing children’s difficulties and giving help 
in overcoming them. 
and in 


Many experiments practices 


group therapy are known. Very little has 
been done in this direction in a public 


school situation, however. 
The P. S. 72 Experiment 


This particular experiment in P. S. 72, 
Manhattan, had been organized with the 
hope that some children, problems to 
themselves, their fellow classmates, and 
their teachers, would enter into spon- 
taneous group activities for enjoyment. 
It has been stated that such activities rep- 
resent the greatest and longest-lasting in- 
fluence upon the group, and are probably 
an extremely effective means for assisting 
children to adjust to social living, especi- 
ally since the process is unconscious. 

The service was offered to children with 
that manifested 


personality problems 


themselves in delinquency, aggression, or 





St 





withdrawal behavior. The group was de- 
signed to give such children special con- 
sideration. The procedures fall heavily 
on the educative process, but remain to a 
considerable degree clinically oriented. 
The group was limited to ten children 
ranging from the third to the sixth grades, 
so that the experiment might run some- 
what more easily and possible changes in 
behavior would be noted more explicitly. 
It was planned to work through art, hand- 
Should cer- 


tain children be in need of social case work 


work, music, and puppetry. 


or psychological services, the group ther- 
apy counselor as a liaison person would 
undertake to obtain these services. On 
the other hand, if this were not necessary, 
the group therapy experiment would be 
the exclusive treatment method employed. 

All ten children worked with the coun- 
selor until the experiment was closed after 
a six months’ period. Each was recom- 
mended by his teacher for causes stated 
by her, approved by the principal of the 
school, and screened by the therapist. The 
reasons offered by the teacher included 
chronic late-coming, time-wasting, tru- 
ancy, non-conforming in class, restlessness 
and inattention, infantile behavior, sensi- 
tivity and nervousness, aggressive behavior 
and emotional disturbances, stealing, and 


home problems. 


The Group Therapy Room 


The children came to the Group Ther- 
apy Room—a room used by the therapist 
as her regular classroom for her Health 
Improvement Class, and chosen because 
of the moveable furniture and an atmos- 
phere and climate of greater ease and com- 
fort than the regular rooms from which 


the children had come—each Wednesday 
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from two to three in the afternoon. It 
was known to them as the Play Room. 
The children went to this room by them- 
selves from the first session. They were 
shown all the play materials and told that 
they might use any of them. 

After three sessions the counselor wrote 
a description of each child, his physical 
appearance, his first reactions to the group 
and to individual children, his choices of 
play activities, and his behavior in the 
Play Room. A note was sent to each 
teacher at this time concerning the child 
in her class, explaining some phase of the 
child’s pattern of behavior which might 
assist him in becoming better integrated 
Each 
child had a folder with pertinent infor- 


toward his classmates and teacher. 


mation about him. The counselor checked 
first with the achievement and health rec- 
ord cards for data needed for diagnostic 
and treatment purposes. All physical dif- 
ficulties were cleared through the school 
doctor and nurse and through the various 
clinics of the hospitals in the neighbor- 
hood. Parents were interviewed for addi- 
tional information and cooperation with 
the therapist. An anecdotal record of 
each child was kept at every session and a 
progress summary was made at the close 
of the six months’ experiment. Group 
parties were held on Hallowe’en, Thanks- 
giving, and Christmas to foster social liv- 
ing and social attitudes. The counselor 
gave each child a “present” appropriate to 
the holiday. It was quite pleasing for 
her to have received a pair of book ends, a 
picture of a Christmas tree, and a calendar 
made by three of the children who had 
been most aggressive, and a little trinket 
of a heart and key from the girl who had 
Most 


been most shy and fearful at first. 
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of these had been made by the children in 
the Play Room. 

Here the children found set up, for 
their free and active use, a table in the 
On this table they 
found packages of clay, a set of water 


rear of the classroom. 


colors and paper, and jars of finger paints 
and paper. To the extreme rear right of 


On 


several desks near the windows were wood- 


the room were two cots and dolls. 


saws, hammers, nails, and other tools for 
any construction work the children might 
desire. Ona high chair near the front of 
the room were boxes of crayons, drawing 
paper, scissors, coloring books, etc. At 
the front center of the room was a puppet 
stage with ball puppets, oak tag puppets, 
clothespin puppets, stuffed puppets, and 
several types of costumes and props needed 
On 


desk was found a victrola with various 


for handpuppetry. the counselor’s 


records, balloons, and light-weight balls. 
Ouiet Periods 


During the quiet periods the children 
were seated on the movable furniture for 
story-telling, 


books, 


moved about the room unobtrusively and 


writing letters, reading 


and conversation. The counselor 
quietly took notes of the various activities 
of the children and their reactions to the 
play in progress and to the other children 
in the room. 

Music was used often to ease any ten- 
sions which might irritate the children be- 
fore they would come into the Play Room. 
Waltzes, marches, and impressionistic rec- 
ords were played, and the children danced, 
marched, or acted out the meaning of the 
music. Drums and sticks were used; toy 
and 


balls were used by the children in rhythm 


xylophones were played. Balloons 
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to the music; bouncing and lifting them 
into the air and dancing with these became 
a very exciting form of activity. A feel- 
ing of ease and relaxation would come 
over the children and quiet fun then be- 
came the rule. 

The tools were used to construct a new 
puppet which and 
decorated; new puppet characters were de- 
vised; and finally the children would vie 


stage was painted 


with one another in acting out plays of 
their own. 

Drawings, paintings, and clay model- 
ing took on new meanings. No longer 
were the children floundering, hoping to 
draw what the “teacher” told them, but 
depicting stories of themselves in familiar 
settings and exposing their frustrations 
and conflicts with greater freedom. Great 
relief was expressed when their negative 
feelings concerning certain phases of their 
lives were not curtailed, hampered, or 


the unfolded 


laughed at when stories 
themselves. 

All activities were of the permissive 
type and free to any who might wish to 
participate. Each was of the child’s own 
choice. There was no inhibitory rule im- 
posed upon any child. An attempt was 
made to remove all fear and all restraining 
Unre- 


straint in activity was permitted, however, 


influences upon free expression. 


only in the early phases of therapy. 


Changes in Behavior 


During the course of the experiment 
changes in behavior were noted. The chil- 
dren began to understand that through 
group correction uncontrolled behavior 
was frowned upon. A reorientation in 
their method of approach to other chil- 
dren in the group, to the therapist, and to 
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their teachers and classmates was noted. 
From a situation of hostility and destruc- 
tiveness on the part of some children to 
the development of a friendly atmosphere 
and self-control, from a pattern of ex- 
treme withdrawal and fear of using the 
equipment at hand to the gradual freeing 
of self-expression and entering into group 
actiyities, came outcomes that were ex- 
tremely gratifying to both types of chil- 
dren who suffered from emotional and 
social frustrations. 

Some of the children were so infantile 
that socially acceptable inhibitions had not 
yet been established. For example, the 
group situation gave Hector the desire to 
be included in puppet plays and in story- 
telling, yet he persisted in crying and 
hiding in a corner of the room when un- 
able to get as much attention as he was 
secking. Others were so withdrawn that 
simple relationships could not be de- 
veloped. Yolanda came to the Play Room 
with much trepidation and would not 
speak at the first three sessions. 

It appeared to the children that the 
therapist accepted all behavior as if any- 
thing they did was normal and ordinary 
no matter what occurred. In fact, some 
children appeared shocked at the seeming 
indifference and lack of restraining action 
on the part of the counselor. It is in- 
teresting to observe in this connection that 
the period of forbearance toward the chil- 
dren with more aggressive symptoms was 
shorter than the time element involved in 
bringing out the withdrawn children. 
The latter have to be made to feel that 
there is a liking for them, while the for- 
mer must be made to realize that there is 
love in this “cruel world”, and that there 


are those who love them in spite of their 


aggressive and delinquent behavior pat- 
terns. 


Amount of Improvement 


Only one of the ten children showed 
no improvement or change in his behavior 
pattern. Manuel was sent to P. S. 37 in 
the spring term. 

Eduardo was quite dull and seemed un- 
able to comprehend the set-up (his IQ. 
was 56) and continued truancy and other 
attention-seeking devices. 

Jose was so markedly improved in his 
social manner and in attendance in class 
that his teacher reported at Christmas time 
that his conduct had become very satis- 
factory and his understanding of arithme- 
tic, which had been extremely poor, was 
so much better that he finally reached his 
grade and age level in comprehension and 
skill. 

Michael was so eager to become an ac- 
tive member of the group that the coun- 
selor noted leadership qualities and sug- 
gested that he be given some kind of 
classroom post to permit these to develop 
further. 

Anthony was found to be artistic and 
articulate; he was assisted in joining an art 
class in a settlement house and urged to 
Some of 
His 


conference 


express himself in story writing. 
his stories exposed his conflicts. 
mother was called in for a 
with the counselor, was quite eager for the 
help given, and hoped that she would be 
able to carry out the suggestions made 
to her. 

Yolanda, an extremely fearful little 
girl, who wept frequently on the way to 
school and who had nightmares, began to 
smile and talk with others, and entered in- 


to group play. She was also reported by 
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her teacher to have begun to participate 
in class activities and to play in the gym- 
nasium with the other children after three 
months of therapy. 

Betty, a very bright, boisterous girl, be- 
gan to take her place with ease among her 
classmates; she no longer required such 
aggressive behavior to attract others to 
her, and improved considerably in her 
school work. 

Robert, 


found to be very unhappy living with his 


the chronic late-comer, was 
aunt and stayed out nights sleeping in 
strange hallways. Through his drawings 
and puppet shows it was found that he 
was separated from his mother and siblings 
(who lived in Georgia). An attempt was 
made to send him home to his family; the 
social agency serving his mother in Geor- 
gia was contacted for this purpose by an 
agency in our city and some working ar- 
rangement was made for him to return to 
his family. 

Valentino had been silent and brooding 
in his classroom and would not respond. 
After four months of therapy he expressed 
great desire to be the office monitor of his 
class and often was given permission by 
his teacher to go to the Play Room 
Teacher to show an especially good piece 
of work. He had become noticeably ar- 


ticulate; in fact, his teacher began to 


complain that she often had to speak to 


him about his talkativeness. 

The tenth child, Hector, past ten years 
of age, infantile to an extreme, both phys- 
ically and mentally, finally began to show 
some growth, although it was slow and 
not too well marked. From a three-year 
old’s type of behavior pattern, he devel- 
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oped to the average kindergarten child’s 
level. 


A project of this size and type can be } 


the enterprise of a single worker trained 
in psychological and guidance services. 
Materials are those which any city public 
school usually has available. An elaborate 


and expensive program is unnecessary. 


Further Experimentation Needed 

Whether the pattern of activities bears 
a special relationship to a particular type 
of child, and whether the reactions of such 
children to this kind of procedure have 
special connotations, are questions which 
It should be remem- 
bered that this has been an experiment, 


must be considered. 


and that in order to have a more accurate 
evaluation, a longer period of work with 
such children is necessary so that better 
judgment as to the lasting effects upon 
them can be made. Up to the point to 
which these children had been brought, 
progress through this therapeutic method 
had been noted by the therapist, teachers, 
The thera- 
pist felt that at least one full school year 


and principal of the school. 


is needed for each child for lasting effects; 
two children had begun to slide back into 
old patterns, although most of the group 
had continued socially acceptable behavior 
after the close of the experiment to the 
end of the school year four months later. 

It is with profound interest that one 
can look to the future possibilities in 
group therapy for school children, in their 
own school buildings, in familiar settings, 
and with children of similar socio-econ- 
omic backgrounds. Much remains to be 
done for and with children in this direc- 


tion. 
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A WAY TO EASE EMOTIONAL BLOCKS TO LEARNING* 


MARY J. MULVEY IVANCIC 





Careful studies by teachers and counselors of what happens when they try to help children 


are not available in any great number. 


In the present article the author reports an experiment 


carried on by a tutor-counselor that is suggestive not only for its results but for the useful ex- 


ample it gives to teachers concerned with aid to individual children who present difficulties. 





ITH increasing awareness in the 
educational field of the importance 
of a child’s emotions in stimulating or 
blocking his learning, new ways of easing 
harmful emotional blocks are constantly 


in demand. Search for a 


method of 
facilitating the learning of some emotion- 
ally disturbed adolescent girls led in the 
present case to a study of a tutoring- 
counseling situation. The results of in- 
dividual help to the girls were evaluated 
both subjectively and objectively. Of 
special interest were the significant sta- 
tistical results obtained for such a small 
group. 

The study was made in a special train- 
ing school for girls in which the teacher 
(as tutor-counselor) taught English and 
mathematics to the ninth grade class. 
All fourteen girls in this group had been 
designated as delinquents and committed 
to the school by the courts. They were 
academically retarded, known to be of 
near average intelligence, and apparently 
beset by various emotional disturbances. 


* Adapted from a Master’s thesis at Ohio State 
University, 1948. 
through the cooperation of the Sisters of the Good 
Shepherd, who permitted the work to be done in 
heir school, and with the help and advice of Dr. 
Ida Rosebrook, Ohio State University, and the 
v. Charles Curran, St. Charles College, Colum- 
s, Ohio. 


The study was made possible 


W 
Re 
bu 


For the study the girls were divided 
into an experimental group and a con- 
trol group on the basis of their desire for 
special help. On a day designated they 
were to sign up for individual help if 
they wished it, the first half of the list 
being helped first. Following is the order 
of their signing up, with the I.Q.’s found 
on the California Test of Mental Maturity 


(Intermediate Series) : 


Non 

No. of Total Verbal I. Verbal 
Girl CA 12 12 #19. 
l 17-1 99 98 100 
2 15-10 79 87 74 
3 16-10 79 75 83 
+ 15-2 98 92 107 
5 15-5 82 82 82 
6 15-8 100 93 111 
7 15-1 77 82 72 
8 15-8 81 76 88 
9 16-7 97 103 88 
10 16-9 81 96 65 
11 15-6 87 83 96 
12 16-8 92 90 94 
13 15-5 88 86 91 
14 15-11 75 85 64 


Although all of the girls signed up and 
desired help, the first seven became the 
experimental group for the individual in- 


terviews, and the last seven the controls 
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who received only classroom assistance. 
However, in order to keep the second 
group from feeling rejected, help was 
promised them when the first group should 
have finished. This promise was carried 
out. 

In beginning the interviews with the 
girls an attempt was made to set a tone of 
acceptance and affection, so that each 
would feel she would be taken on her own 
terms and might work out her difficulties 
in educational, personal, or social areas. 
Each girl in the experimental group was 
to have one interview a week for ten 
weeks if she wished it. 

To check the results of the interviews 
objectively, both groups were tested, be- 
fore and after the individual sessions, in 
achievement, personality, and attitudes. 
All of the girls were rated in behavior by 
the tutor and another teacher. Following 
are the tests used: 

1. Progressive Achievement Tests (In- 
termediate Series) Form A (lst) 
Form A (2nd) 

2. California Test of Personality (Sec- 
ondary Series) Form A 

3. H. H. Remmers, Attitude Scales 
(Purdue University) 

a. F. H. Gillispie, High School 
Attitude Scale Forms A and B 

b. L. D. Hoshaw, A Scale for 
Measuring Attitude toward 
any School Subject, Forms A 
and B 

c. Ella B. Silance, A Scale for 
Measuring Attitudes toward 
any School Subject, Formis A 
and B 

. Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests 

§. Self Attitude Scales (unpublished 
scale drawn up by Dr. V. C. Raimy, 
Ohio State University) 

6. Haggerty-Olson-Wickman, Behav- 
ior Rating Scales (Used by the au- 
thor and another teacher) 
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In making this study the writer was 
seeking an answer to these questions: 


1. Do emotional problems arising in 
personal and school situations reveal 
themselves in a tutoring-counseling 
relationship with a teacher? 

2. Can a change in achievement and 
attitude be gained through individ- 
ual tutoring or counseling? 

3. Is counseling essential to good teach- 
ing? 

Before pointing out how the study 
answered these questions, a further word 
about the method may be useful. As each 
girl came for her first interview, she was 
encouraged to begin by telling what she 

Usually this 
outpouring of 


felt her problems were. 
invitation started her 
troubles. She was listened to sympatheti- 
cally and her feelings were recognized, 
but she had to take the responsibility for 
the trend of her interviews and decide 
whether she wished to talk of her personal 
problems or be helped with her school 
work. 

In such an atmosphere of acceptance 
and affection, with a minimum of coun- 
selor direction, most of the girls quickly 
took advantage of the opportunity to pour 
out their difficulties. Many came to view 
their problems in a different light and 
began to see some solutions for them. 
When left to find their own level, most 
talked out social, family, and personal 
problems. 

When the counseling interviews for the 
experimental group were over and the 
tests repeated, the difference between the 
first and second testings was figured for 
each separate total and important division 
of the tests for both the experimental and 
the control group. 


To test the significance of the difference 
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between the means of the first and second 
testings, the null hypothesis, that the true 
difference between these samplings is zero, 
was used. Therefore, if a difference is ob- 
served that could not have occurred by 
chance, doubt is thrown on the hypothesis 
Because 
of the small number of cases in this study, 


ec 


and the difference is significant. 


t”” tests were computed for each test and 
its important divisions according to the 
following formula: 


zr ae 


= V (x, -X)° 





n-1 

Significant differences at the 1 percent, 

§ percent, or 10 percent levels were noted 
in some areas in each group when the 
mean scores of each group were compared. 
Although the mean percentile of 26 in the 
intelligence test for the experimental 
group was shown to be a few points higher 
than the 22 of the control group, the 
achievement percentile 24 of the former 
was lower than the 32 of the supposedly 
less bright controls. 
tested through “t 


However, when 


>> 


tests, the difference 


between the original intelligence and 
achievement of the two groups was not 
significant. 

On the _ standardized 


Achievement Tests, the mean percentile 


Progressive 


of 20 both times for the counseled group 
seems to indicate that these girls held 
their own in achievement, while the drop 
from the 32nd percentile to the 29th in- 
dicates a loss for the non-tutored group. 


”> 


Again, however, the “t” tests did not in- 
dicate a significant change. 

More significant than the changes in 
standard achievement were those in the 
grades earned by the two groups. In 


both total grade average and the grade 
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average in the classes taught by the tutor- 
counselor, the means of the tutored group, 
82 percent and 77 percent respectively, 
were higher the second time, when both 
were 83 percent. In the non-tutored 
the percents 
dropped from 83 and 81 to 79 and 78 
respectively. The most significant rise for 
the tutored group was in the average for 


group, however, mean 


the experimental classes, where the signifi- 
cant change was at the § percent level. 
The non-tutored group had a significant 
change at the § percent level for the 
worse in total grade average. 

Both groups seemed to improve some- 
what in personality as indicated by the 
means of each on the California Test of 
Personality, but the 


change was at the 10 percent level in 


only significant 
self adjustment for the non-tutored group. 

No significant change was shown in the 
Pressey Interest-Attitude Tests, although 
the mean deciles dropped in both groups 
to indicate somewhat more maturity in 
interests and general attitudes for both. 

The mean scores of the Remmers’ At- 
titude Scales show a drop for both groups 
The most 
significant change for the better was at 


in attitude toward high school. 


the 1 percent level in attitude toward the 
counselor shown by the tutored group. 
This group also showed a significant 
change at the 10 percent level in better 
attitude toward religion. The non-tu- 
tored group had a better attitude toward 
religion, too, at the significant level of 5 
percent. In home economics, the non- 
tutored groups had a significant improve- 
ment at the 10 percent level. 

There are no standardized scores for 
Raimy’s unpublished Self Attitude Scales, 


but according to approvals and disap- 
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provals of self-attitudes expressed by the 
two groups, the girls of the tutored group 
had a significant change at the 1 percent 
level in approvals of themselves, while the 
non-tutored girls had a significant change 
at the value of 10 percent for a loss of 
disapprovals of themselves. 

On the Haggerty-Olson-Wickman Be- 
havior Rating Scales, both teachers rated 
the tutored group as improved in most 
areas of behavior. With the tutor-coun- 
selor there was a significant change at the 
10 percent level in total behavior rating 
of the tutored group. The other teacher 
indicated a significant change of 1 percent 
value in the number of behavior problems 
exhibited by the tutored group. 

The counseling teacher found the non- 
tutored group with less exhibited behavior 
problems but with slightly more ser- 


The other 


teacher rated the non-tutored group as 


ious personality disturbances. 


more guilty of manifested behavior prob- 
lems, but with personality disturbances 
somewhat less serious. However, there 
were no significant differences for the 
nen-tutored group. 

To answer the first question asked in 
this study, it seems on the whole from the 
interview contents that in an atmosphere 
of total acceptance and encouragement a 
child will reveal many of the problems 
that are bothering him in his personal, 
social, and school relations. Only two of 
the girls seemed to have difficulty in talk- 
ing about their problems. One could 
express her hostilities and dislikes easily 
enough but never seemed to reach very 


The other 


just found it impossible at this time to 


deeply into her difficulties. 


reveal her troubles to anyone but her own 


family. However, the interviews of the 
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other girls showed much release of family 
problems, worries, personal inferiorities 
and inadequacies, social difficulties, and 
school problems, both acadernic and emo- 
tional. 

It was hoped also that these counseling 
interviews would give the girl support for 
insight into her problems and growth in 
her responsibility for her own achieve- 
ment and behavior, since an adolescent 
must soon take care of herself in an adult 
world. In an atmosphere of acceptance 
and affection, there might be the possi- 
bility of the counselee’s becoming de- 
This did 


not seem to be the case in this study. 


pendent upon the counselor. 


None of the tutored group appeared to be 
overly dependent upon the teacher. Even 
if they expressed dependence in their in- 
terviews, they seemed to be able to accept 
the end of the sessions and go on alone. 
The two girls who seemed most dependent 
and demanding in the classroom were 
Possibly they 
felt somewhat left out of the special at- 


from the control group. 


tention the others were receiving. 

To answer the second question a closer 
explanation of the statistical results seems 
to indicate a change in achievement and 
attitude for the tutored group. 

Although the difference was not sig- 
nificant, there was some indication that 
the seven girls who chose to come for 
special help the first time were, as a group, 
more intelligent than the seven who fell 
into the second group. However, despite 
this slight edge in intelligence, they were 
achieving much less than the girls in the 
control group. The experimental group 
was working somewhat below its capacity, 
while the control group was working 
above it. 
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One might assume, then, that the emo- 
tional difficulties of the tutored group 
were interfering with their achievement. 
Because they were apparently more eager 
for help and got on the first list for special 
periods, they possibly were aware of the 
fact that their troubles interfered with 
their achievement. 

Again there is no statistical significance 
in the standardized achievement scores 
before and after the counseling sessions, 
but the tutored group seemed to main- 
tain its level of achievement while the 
This 


trend was seen more clearly in the sig- 


non-tutored group slid backwards. 


nificant difference in the tutored group’s 
grade average before and after the special 
periods. The “‘t” tests showed that there 
was only a § percent chance that this 
group would not improve with this special 
tutoring and counseling. 

On the other hand, the non-tutored 
group lost somewhat in grade average 
in the and 
showed a significant drop in general aver- 
According to the “t 


tutor-counselor’s classes, 


age. ” tests, there 
was only a 5 percent chance that this 
group could improve its general average 
without special tutoring. Thus, it would 
seem that individual tutoring-counseling 
help has a very beneficial effect on school 
achievement, especially in the classes 
taught by the tutor. 

Because of missing tests, two of the 
more serious problems, one from each 
group, were not included in the statistical 
Without 
them, the girls of the tutored group ap- 
peared somewhat more disturbed, espe- 
cially in social adjustment. The second 
time both groups had improved but the 


most disturbed girls did not take the test. 


analysis of the personality test. 
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The significant change at the 10 percent 
level for the non-tutored group in self 
adjustment may have been caused by the 
general lessening of tensions on the girls 
in the institution and also the fact that 
these girls did not get a chance to release 
their feelings in interviews and possibly 
repressed them. 

Inasmuch as the girls might fear to ex- 
press honest opinions if they thought the 
counseling teacher could identify their 
papers, no name or number appeared on 
the blanks for Attitude toward Teacher. 
The blanks were identified by an incon- 
spicuous code sign at the bottom of the 
page. 
and many positive items omitted, but the 


Some negative items were marked 


scores were favorable both times. 

In spite of these high scores, however, 
the change for the better in the attitude 
for the tutored group was found to be 
significant. 


ec, 99 


t” test of the significant difference that 


One can conclude from the 


there is only a 1 percent chance that such 
a relationship with a teacher would not 
bring an improved attitude toward that 
teacher. 

The attitude score of the tutored group 
toward high school was lowered by one 
girl’s large drop from a score of 9.2 on 
a basis of 10 to 4.4. However, the other 
girls all showed some improvement or 
maintained a good attitude. Both groups 
improved somewhat in all of their subject 
attitudes except history. 

Both groups also showed: a significant 
change in attitude toward the subject of 
religion. Some of the girls of the tutored 
group worked out feelings about religion 
in their interviews, but the great change 
in attitude probably is the result of their 
religion classes. Besides theology, there 
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are Bible history classes for the non- 
Catholic girls. Most of their records in- 
dicate that there has been little religion, 
formal or otherwise, in their homes, yet 
it is the one thing to which most of them 
respond most consistently. 

Since there has been no standardization 
of Raimy’s Self Attitude Scales, it is dif- 
ficult to judge the significance of the in- 
creased number of approvals of them- 
selves expressed in the tutored group the 
second time. However, most of the im- 
proved items seem to be important ones 
to any indvidual, and “t” tests showed 
that this tutored group would have more 
approvals of itself 99 percent of the time 
after a period of counseling. Although 
the non-tutored group also had a greater 
number of approvals, the difference was 
not found to be significant. Rather their 
loss of disapprovals of themselves was sig- 
nificant at the 10 percent level but may 
have been a suppression of their feelings 
about themselves that they did not have a 
chance to release in interviews. 

One might draw the conclusion from 
these statistics that the attitudes of the 
tutored group toward their teacher and 
toward themselves improved a great deal 
after the close contacts of the individual 
tutoring periods. Their attitudes toward 
their school and its subjects, although not 
significantly different, improved some- 
what but no more than the non-tutored 
group in the institution. 

Both teachers rated the behavior of the 
The teacher- 


counselor indicated a significant change 


tutored group as better. 


in the total behavior rating with only a 
10 percent chance that the tutored group 
The other teacher 
rated the behavior manifestations of the 


would not improve. 
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tutored group as significantly improved 
with only a 1 percent chance that this 
group would fail to improve. There were 
no significant differences noted in the 
non-tutored group, although the counsel- 
ing teacher seemed to feel their behavior 
difficulties were somewhat worse, and the 
other teacher indicated a slight rise in be- 
havior manifestations. 

It would seem, therefore, that the tu- 
toring-counseling improved the behavior 
of the helped group, at least in the opin- 
ions of the tutor herself and one teacher 
who also had contacts with the girls out- 
side the classroom. 

With this discussion of the improve- 
ment indicated by the tests after a period 
of tutoring-counseling, we come to the 
last question proposed in the beginning. 
Let us consider whether this relationship 
of tutoring-counseling is essential to good 
teaching by discussing it first for the de- 
linquent group of this study and secondly 
for the average class of the ordinary 
school. 

It seems from an investigation of the 
interviews and the tests that all of these 
girls were beset with emotional problems 
of some sort. All came from unhappy 
homes that had been broken by divorce, 
death, difficulties. The 


mothers, who in the time of adolescence 


or economic 
are important models for their daughters, 
in all cases were either dead or so inad- 
equate that they could not care for their 
families properly. In spite of this the 
girls showed special emotional attachment 
for their mothers. Some indicated school 
problems and all but one of the group of 
fourteen were retarded academically. 
This possibly indicates that they had 
emotional with 


problems connected 
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school, too, as well as the problems that 
were affecting application to school tasks. 

An interesting observation that points 
to the further probability of emotional 
disturbance is the fact that even though 
the help periods were announced as tutor- 
ing interviews where the girls could find 
aid with their school problems, only one 
actually gave any time to school work. 
Most of the interviews, when left to the 
student, hit the most disturbed areas of 
her life, usually her personality, social, 
and home problems. 

It seems logical to assume that a good 
relationship between pupils and teacher, 
an increased achievement for pupils, and 
development of good attitudes toward 
themselves and their work would be es- 
sentials of good teaching. With the spe- 
cial help of this study, six of the girls 
raised their academic grades and made 
satisfactory improvement on the standard- 
ized tests, even though only one of them 
received actual tutoring in school subjects. 
The only girl in the tutored group who 
did not improve was the one with the 
lowest intelligence score and her improve- 
ment was more in personality adjustment. 
All of the tutored group improved sig- 
nificantly in their attitudes toward the 
teacher and themselves and showed some 
improvement toward the subjects taught 
by the tutor. As a group, the non-tu- 
tored girls made little or no improvement 
in grades or standard achievement except 
for one who had adjusted very well to the 
institution and improved in everything. 
Their attitudes toward the author and 
themselves, moreover, did not improve 


significantly as in the tutored group. It 
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would seem safe to conclude, therefore, 
that with this group of girls, a tutoring- 
counseling relationship is essential to good 
teaching. 

Since many authorities* on delinquents 
have found that their problems are not 
significantly different from the normal 
population, we could assume that children 
who are problems in regular classes should 
After all, 
these girls were once the problem children 
They responded 


well to the special help given them now 


respond to similar treatment. 
in regular classrooms. 


and possibly would have done so sooner 
if some teacher could have taken time to 
help them where the home had failed. 

Although the girls most probably could 
not become completely adjusted in such 
a short period of time, this free, accepting 
sort of a relationship, where a child can 
speak of his troubles to a good listener 
without being reprimanded and can re- 
ceive encouragement and support for his 
achievement and plans, seems to be a com- 
mendable method of easing emotional 
blocks to learning. Its execution possibly 
depends somewhat upon the personality 
of the teacher herself, but if more teachers 
could be scheduled to give individual help, 
would be trained for it, and would take 
the time to do it, their efforts would prob- 
ably be well rewarded. Too, if school 
boards and authorities would realize the 
necessity of smaller classes and a smaller 
teacher load to allow reasonable time to 
carry out special help activities, we might 
be on the road to less emotionally blocked 
children and possibly fewer delinquents. 

* Austin L. Porterfield, Youth in Trouble, Stud- 


ies in Delinquency and Despair, Fort Worth, Texas: 
The Leo Potisham Foundation, 1946, pp. 36-51. 
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YOUNG CHILDREN NEED GUIDANCE TOO 


BY 


EDWARD DANGLER 
Principal, The Highlawn School, Public School No. 97, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


N the modern elementary school the 


I 


needs and the problems of her pupils. She 


teacher is vitally concerned about the 


knows that learning is largely determined 
by the child’s interests, motives, capacities, 
maturity, and readiness. She recognizes 
that the child is a person with assets, 
liabilities, and potentialities that must be 


Child 


study is indeed the key to a successful 


studied, understood, and guided. 


guidance program. 
Some children are rebellious, unhappy, 
submissive, 


Over-aggressive, destructive, 


fearful, and negativistic. At one time 
these emotionally and socially maladjusted 
children were considered inherently ‘“‘bad.” 
This theory has been long discarded by 
educators. Undesirable pupil behavior has 
Anti- 


social conduct, failure, introversion, in- 


an underlying cause or causes. 


difference, insecurity, delinquency may be 
caused by disabilities, conflicts, and frus- 
trations. Among these negative factors 
are: malnutrition, defective speech, im- 
paired eyesight, faulty motor coordination, 
a broken home, a sarcastic teacher, an 
overindulgent parent, reading disability, 
and unwholesome environmental influ- 
ences. In other words a maladjusted child 
has a problem that he can not solve. In- 
stead of mastering the problem, he has 
become its slave. 

Therapy (and many of our children are 
in dire need of it) must be based upon the 
causes which produce symptoms of mal- 


adjustment. The cause-effect relationship 


5? 


in child behavior is most important. Once 
this relationship has been clearly estab- 
lished much can be done to help the mal- 
adjusted child. To discover such causes 
and to suggest ways of overcoming them 
is the function of guidance. In this pro- 
gram the classroom teacher is the key 
person. 

In introducing any program, objectives 
must be clearly formulated and com- 
municated to the entire staff. Perhaps the 
major objective of a guidance program is 
gaining the confidence and the friend- 
ship of those children whom we are seek- 
ing to help. The classroom teacher is in 
a unique position to understand the basic 
needs of children 





physical needs, a sense 
of security, recognition, need for affec- 
tion, and new experiences. 

Discovering minor adjustments at an 
early age so that major maladjustments 
can be possibly averted in the future is 
another significant aim of a good guidance 
program. Why wait until the child enters 
junior high school in order to get the 
benefits of guidance if the maladjustment 
manifested itself in the second grade of the 
elementary school? Effective guidance 
should be a program of prevention and 
should be applied as soon as the symptoms 
of maladjustment appear. 

The question is often asked: which 
children need guidance? A suggested list 
follows: 


1. Those non-participating in school ac- 


tivities 

















2. Those displaying anti-social and neg- 
ative traits of social behavior 

3. Those lacking in self-confidence 

4. Those invariably seeking the center 
of attraction 

§. Those doing school work far below 
their abilities and capacities 

6. Those showing irrational or excessive 
fears and anxieties 

7. Those indulging in excessive day- 
dreaming 

8. Those being irritable and temper- 
mental without apparent cause 

9. Those feeling a sense of rejection at 
school or at home or at both places 

0. Those belittling their own achieve- 
ments and over-emphasizing their 
shortcomings 

1. Those manifesting moods of being 

very unhappy and depressed 

Those showing traits of being over- 


shy, timid, and introspective 


One fruitful guidance technique in the 
elementary school is the interview. Here 
$ an opportunity for the teacher to find 
out the possible causes for the child’s mal- 
adjustment, to help the child understand 
himself better by talking things over, to 
evaluate the child’s feelings and attitudes, 
and to develop with the cooperation of the 
child a plan of action resulting in better 
personality adjustment. 

During the interview the most im- 
portant principle is the establishment of 
a friendly, informal feeling between the 
child and the interviewer. The inter- 
viewer should have objectivity, sympathy, 
understanding, and a sincere interest in 
the child’s problems and needs. Looking 
for causes for the child’s maladjustment, 


the interviewer, in the role of an interested 
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friend rather than that of a judge, can do 
much in establishing rapport between 
himself and the child. This attitude in- 
creases the child’s confidence. 

Tactfully and sympathetically, the in- 
terviewer should ascertain as much as 
possible during the interview about the 
attitudes and feelings of the child. The 
child should be encouraged: (1) to tell 
about his activities outside-of-school 
hours; (2) to talk about his hobbies and 
special interests; (3) to describe his friends 
and why he has chosen them; (4) to in- 
dicate his interests and dislikes at school; 
and (5) to discuss his problems, needs, 
and difficulties. As the result of the in- 
terview the child should feel that he has 
a friend who is interested and is willing 
to help. Let him feel that he can come 
to you to talk over his problems. 

Descriptive records should not be made 
during interviews, but after the child has 
left the room. The purpose of the par- 
ticular interview, the information ob- 
tained, and the results of the interview 
should be indicated. Suggestions made 
during the interview, any plan of action 
to be undertaken, plans for future inter- 
views with the particular child, should 
also be included in this descriptive record. 

By means of the interview, an attempt 
may be made to give maladjusted children 
a measure of security, recognition, belong- 
ingness, and affection denied many of 
them in their daily lives. Understanding 
children and assisting them to meet their 
basic needs are the primary objectives of 
a worthwhile guidance program in the 
elementary school. The all-important 
goal is each child’s adjustment to all phases 
of living—physical, emotional, social, and 


intellectual. 











A HOME INCIDENT: “NO CHILD OF MINE—” 


BY 


GRACE ROTZEL 
The School in Rose Valley, Moylan, Pa. 


HEN father 


o’clock he found, Johnny aged four, 


came home at five 


playing with dolls. He met Johnny’s 
affectionate greeting with, “Well, son, 
haven’t you anything better to do than to 
be a sissy?” and with rather peremptory 
dispatch he packed up the offending dolls 
and sent the neighbor child home. 
Johnny protested with vociferous yells, 
whereupon father bundled him up and 
sent him out in the yard, bidding him play 


The child soon 


stopped crying and sat listlessly in the 


as a little boy should. 
swing. He was fussy and negative at 
bedtime, but father laid it to the fact that 
he had been over indulged and was getting 
to be a molly-coddle. 

Scenes like this, although they vary in 
details, are quite common—at least com- 
mon enough to warrant an attempt at 
The child 
father’s fear, been hurt by it, and is laying 
And 
although it is a very silly fear, it is a very 
powerful one—what will people think! 


understanding. has met his 


the foundation for fears of his own. 


Father had made up his mind, or rather 
he had had his mind made up for him by 
the people he had lived with, as to what 
a boy should be. And any deviation from 
What if his boy 
He 


Ctc., CtC. 


that frightened him. 
should be effeminate! It couldn’t be! 


No child of his 


incident 





would see to it. 
What 


course, was that father was afraid of life. 


the demonstrated, of 


He dared not look at it and examine it. 


If he had been able to have faith in him- 
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self, he could have had faith in his son. 
He could have been interested whenever 
a new phase of development showed it- 
self, and he could have taken the quiet 
approach even to aspects that disturbed 
him. 

There are two aspects of this incident 
that will bear thought. In the first place, 
there is nothing wrong in a little boy’s 
playing with dolls. It annoyed the father 
because it challenged his own place in 
society. He wasn’t too sure of himself 
and his ability to meet the world, so he 
clung tenaciously to a set of external 
standards, mores by which his class were 
governed. Under those mores boys must 
be measured by certain masculine stand- 
ards. Every member of the family must 
meet the Main Street requirements. If 
not, then there is something queer and 
that cannot be tolerated. 

Another aspect of this incident is the 
method by which the father attempted to 
teach. Shame is not a method of learning 
anything. The use of the word “sissy”, 
the quick summary action, the disapprov- 
ing tone, all made the child feel that he 
had done something to be ashamed of. If 
he has a younger sister or brother, he will 
probably try to pull her hair—or in some 
fashion try to pass on this unpleasant feel- 
ing. But the experience with father will 
not make him less interested in dolls. It 
will simply begin his “education” in 
knowing what to do when father is 


around. It will also start the child on a 
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life of his own apart from father. He 
knows now that there are some things you 
do not discuss with him. 

Every parent has the opportunity of 
growing up himself as he meets the daily 
problems of his child. This one had had 


shame and fear used on him to the extent 
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of making him a rather unthinking parent. 
What he needs to do is to say to himself 
when other similar situations develop: 
“There is no impulse or desire in myself or 
my son that I am afraid of. I will look at 
it, study it, and find out how to use it 


constructively.” 





EVALUATING GUIDANCE PROCEDURES 


In its recently published Evaluating Guidance Procedures: A Review of the Litera- 
ture, the United States Office of Education, Federal Security Agency, describes seven 
different methods of determining the effectiveness of guidance work: 1. External cri- 
teria—the do-you-do-this? method. 2. Follow-up—the what-happened-then? method. 
3. Client opinion—the what-do-you-think? method. 4. Expert opinion—the “infor- 
mation please” method. 5. Specific techniques—the little-by-little method. 6. 
Within-group changes—the before-and-after method. 7. 
the what’s-the-difference? method. 

No single one of these can be identified as the best method of evaluation, Clifford 
P. Froehlich, the author of the Office of Education review, concludes. He urges that 
further research be directed toward finding methods which meet acceptable standards 
but which are not beyond the reach of the practicing counselor. 


Between- group chan ges— 


NEGATIVISM—AFFIRMATIVISM 


I won’t do this, I won’t do that, 

I’ll step right on your Sunday hat, 
P’ll spurn my food and I won’t care, 
ll kick you in the face, so there! 


You darling child! Just see what’s here, 
These pebbles rare, this dolly dear, 

These buttercups, this house of ants, 

This story book—just have a glance! 





What's that, my child? Oh, yes, that’s fine, 
I see you’ve put your hand in mine! 
KATHERINE G. STAINS 
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Case Studies 


m4 =6S. HARCOURT PEPPARD, M. D. 





1 4 


DIRECTOR, BREAU OF CHILD GUIDANCE, BOARD OF EDUCATION 
NEW YORK CITY 


LIFE LINES TO MENTAL HEALTH* 


NE DAY during an arithmetic test 

Miss Kramer, the fifth grade teacher, 
noticed Mary Smith, one of her pupils, 
pulling a strand of hair from her head. 
Mary seemed completely preoccupied with 
the examination and utterly unconscious 
of her actions. 
Miss 
closely and saw that she had a large bald 
Back at her desk Miss 
Kramer thought about Mary. 


Strolling casually down 


the aisle Kramer observed Mary 
spot on her scalp. 
She was a 
quiet, passive, eleven-year old child, rather 
shy and withdrawn. Her classroom work 
was somewhat uneven and Miss Kramer 
was sure that her achievement was not up 
to the level of her ability. After class 
Miss Kramer spoke to Mary about her 
hair. The child flushed, was extremely 
embarrassed, and promised to try to con- 
trol the habit, confessing that she did not 
know why she did this. It continued, 
however, and Miss Kramer sent for Mary’s 


mother, who evidenced deep concern, and 
Submitted by Rose Ring, School Social Worker, 


Bureau of Child Guidance, Board of 
City of New York. 


Education, 
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told of having consulted several doctors 
who could find no physical basis for the 
symptom. Mrs. Smith readily accepted a 
referral to the Bureau of Child Guidance, 
where Mary was given psychological and 
psychiatric examinations, and Mrs. Smith 


was interviewed by the social worker. 


Other Problems 


Although Mrs. Smith was primarily 
concerned about Mary’s hair pulling, she 
revealed other problems, such as _ the 
child’s fear of staying alone, poor sleeping 
habits, and marked jealousy of her younger 


Mary had no 


friends her own age and played with 


brother, James, age 3'2 


younger children with whom she could 
feel superior. She was hostile to James’ 
friends, frequently putting them out of 
the house. Her obsession about hair car- 
ried over to other children, and she was 
playing hairdresser to her 


Mrs. Smith described 


Mary as a “mean, jealous, nasty child.” 


constantly 


younger friends. 


The parents were plain, hard working 


people, both of whom came from back- 
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grounds fraught with emotional and eco- 
nomic deprivation. Mrs. Smith, a tense, 
anxious, repressed woman, had lost both 
parents in infancy, and was raised by an 
aunt who was overburdened by the cares 
of a large family. Mr. and Mrs. Smith’s 
first year of marriage had been difficult 
because, during the depression period, Mr. 
Smith had been unable to find employ- 
added to 


Mrs. Smith’s inner feeling of tension and 


ment. The constant tension 
anxiety, blocked her in providing a secure 
emotional environment in which Mary 
could develop into a sound, healthy 
youngster. Mary was unable to tolerate 
the rivalry of a brother, and her symp- 
toms developed shortly after the birth of 
her younger brother, during a period 
when her mother was hospitalized for 
pneumonia and Mary and James were 
placed with relatives for several months. 

Mary’s rating of 121 on the Stanford- 
Binet intelligence test placed her in the 
Psychiat- 


ri( *Xamination indicated that she was a 


superior range of intelligence. 


c led child, inhibited in everything 
she did, and tending to stereotype in order 
to conform to accepted standards at any 
cost to her own freedom and personal de- 
sires. Her hair-pulling was a symptom 
which served several purposes. It pro- 
vided an outlet for her tension, and was 
an unconscious means of securing atten- 
tion from her parents. 

Psychiatric treatment time was not 
available, so it was decided that the social 
worker would work intensively with Mrs. 
Smith, since it was felt that she was ready 
to accept help. 

In this treatment situation our goal was 
towards providing a freer, more relaxed 


This was to be 


environment for Mary. 
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achieved through two important facets of 
the environment, the school and the home. 


In School 


On the basis of our study what did this 
child need in school? Mary was a child 
of superior intelligence whose academic 
achievements were adequate. In the psy- 
chological test situation she showed a need 
to succeed on all tasks and pressed herself 
for achievement when she encountered 
difficulty. It the 
teacher to understand this, so that she 


was important for 
could free the child from external pres- 
sures to achieve. Mary’s own need for 
perfection would provide enough stimulus, 
and her native intelligence was sufficiently 
high to enable her to keep up with her 
school work. Her personality was a con- 
stricted one, with its energies directed to- 
wards always conforming to what was ex- 
pected of her in any social situation, be- 
cause she was driven by the fear that if 
she did not conform something devastat- 
She needed 


from the teacher a relaxing warmth, ac- 


ing might happen to her. 


acceptance, and encouragement in self-ex- 
She 


competition with other children, to avoid 


pression. needed protection from 
repetition of the rivalry with her brother. 
Special privileges, such as monitorial du- 
ties, would be advantageous because they 
would help strengthen her self-confidence. 

A symptom such as Mary’s naturally 
caused concern to the adults, for, if al- 
lowed to continue unchecked, it would 
evoke anxiety about the child’s appear- 


The teacher handled this by re- 


fraining from comment when Mary pulled 


ance. 


her hair, since attention focussed on the 
symptom increased the anxiety which pro- 


duced the symptom. 
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In this case Mary did show definite im- 
provement in class. She became more 
friendly and outgoing. When Mary’s hair 
started to grow in, the teacher frequently 
remarked how pretty her hair looked, thus 
giving her a positive goal toward which 
she might work. The teacher encouraged 
Mary’s interest in music and gave her a 
The social 


worker and the teacher conferred regu- 


leading role in a class play. 


larly in order to evaluate treatment goals 


and progress. The teacher contributed 
an objective evaluation of changes in 
Mary’s behavior which it was not possible 
to secure from the mother, who could not 
be expected to be objective or impersonal 
about her child. The teacher in this situ- 
ation proved to be a very valuable mem- 
ber of the treatment team, and in evalu- 
ating the improvement in Mary we feel 
that a major portion of it was due to her 


interest and understanding of the child. 
In the Home 

The mother, an anxious, tense, rigidly 

controlled person, fearing to reveal her- 


Our 


overall objective was to enable her to pro- 


self, needed much supportive help. 


vide a more comfortable, relaxed atmos- 
phere for Mary. Specifically, our aims 
were threefold: 

1. To relieve the mother’s anxiety and 
guilt so that she could be more comfort- 
able and relaxed. 

2. To provide specific help about help- 
ing Mary and further explore the mother- 
child relationship. 

3. To understand more fully the in- 
terpersonal relationships in the family. 

Of course none of these goals can be 
considered a separate entity, since they all 
revolve around the dynamics of a family 


group. 
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What was the starting point in treat- 
ment? Obviously we must at all times 
go at the mother’s own pace. Interpre- 
tation is accepted by each person accord- 
ing to what each is ready to hear and ac- 
Mrs. Smith was relieved that Mary 


was not to be treated by the psychiatrist, 


cept. 


a 


va 


interpreting this as meaning that Mary’s 
; 


problems were not as severe as some of the 
other children in the school who were 
under treatment. However, the mother’s 
own anxiety and concern were still suff- 
cient to motivate her desire to talk with 
the social worker. 

The second question was where to be- 
In what areas did 


What problems could she 


This was particularly impor- 


gin with the mother. 
she feel free? 
discuss? 
tant with Mrs. Smith, who was fearful 
and quite reticent. Obviously, she dread- 
ed the social worker’s criticism and pos- 
sible probing into her own difficulties. 
She could be comfortable only while dis- 
She 
considerable reassurance that the purpose 
She needed 


recognition and understanding of the dif- 


cussing Mary’s problems. needed 


was not to criticise or blame. 


ficulties she was facing. 

The first thing Mrs. Smith accepted 
was that Mary could not help herself, that 
she pulled her hair not because of mean- 
ness, nor to aggravate her parents, but be- 
cause of inner tensions which she could 
not control. Knowing this reduced Mrs. 
Smith’s irritation with Mary and helped 
her restrain her tendency to punish Mary 
for the hair pulling. However, real un- 
derstanding comes only when a mother 
sees her child is presenting symptoms. 
With Mrs. Smith this was a very gradual 
process, and it had to be handled carefully 
in order that her own sense of guilt might 


not be increased. 
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Need for Security 

From the child’s symptoms it was ob- 
vious that Mary lacked the warmth and 
security necessary for sound emotional de- 
velopment. It became increasingly ap- 
parent that Mrs. Smith was herself a rigid, 
very controlled person who could not let 
She was the kind 


of mother who expressed her love in terms 


emotions flow freely. 


of doing for her children, but was unable 


to give overt expression to affection. 
During her own formative years she had 
lacked sound, positive parental relation- 
ships, and it is difficult for a person who 
has never received love to give it to her 
children. 

Mrs. Smith tended to be perfectionistic 


herself and the children. Her 


standards of behavior were rigid, and her 


about 


emphasis was upon being nice, ladylike, 
and refined. She was a meticulous house- 
keeper who emphasized cleanliness and 
neatness. Mary’s compulsive tendencies 
also expressed themselves in excessive 
cleanliness and neatness, obviously because 
she knew that she could secure her moth- 
er’s approval on this level. As we know, 
cleanliness is a socially acceptable trait 
which guarantees social approval. Mary 
would spend hours cleaning her shoes. 
She insisted upon having immaculately 
clean clothes for school. In the course of 
treatment these compulsive traits dimin- 
ished to the point where Mrs. Smith com- 
plained that Mary was becoming sloppy. 
This, of course, we considered a marked 
sign of improvement, but Mrs. Smith 
could not accept this until she realized 
that Mary’s previous perfectionist tenden- 
cies had interfered with her relationship 
with other children. She was now able 


to engage in active play without the fear 
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of getting her clothes dirty. Previously, 
she would never wear slacks or dungarees, 
but she now wanted to. She was better 
able to share her own possessions, whereas 
formerly if other children played with her 
toys or comic books she would snatch 
them away, complaining that they were 


getting them dirty. 


The Father 


It was important to draw the father 
into the treatment plan, to give him 
more undérstanding and to elicit his help. 
Mr. Smith was essentially a warmer, more 
tolerant, more permissive person than his 
wife. He showed considerable sympathy 
and understanding with respect to Mary’s 
problems, and it was easy to see why she 


He 


was given help in understanding the real 


turned to her father for affection. 


origin of Mary’s symptoms and how he 
could best handle the situation. 

After one month of treatment Mary’s 
symptom of hair-pulling ceased complete- 
ly, but she did occasionally scratch her 
head. It was during a recurrence of this 
scratching that Mrs. Smith came to her 
first true understanding of the basis of 
the child’s behavior. Previously, she had 
insisted that frightening radio programs 
were the cause. In one interview she 
told the social worker that one night 
Mary had scratched her head violently, 
complained of pain, and asked her mother 
to massage her scalp. Mrs. Smith at first 
insisted that Mary had been over-tired 
and stayed up too late. However, fur- 
ther exploration revealed that James, the 
younger brother, had had a tonsilectomy 
that week, was quite ill, and was of course 
receiving considerable attention from both 


parents. Mrs. Smith realized that Mary’s 
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symptom was an expression of her need 
for love and attention and of her rivalry 
with her brother. Through this concrete 
experience she was helped to understand 
the origin of Mary’s symptom, which be- 
gan shortly after the birth of James and 
her first separation from her 

This problem of sibling rivalry 
was one which Mrs. Smith found difficult 
to face. 


during 
mother. 


Apparently it meant to her that 
she was to blame, and implied that she 
She 


needed reassurance about this in terms of 


openly showed preference for James. 


reality—namely that a baby does actually 
require close attention—which diverts at- 
tention from the older child. In addi- 
tion, her own poor health during and fol- 
lowing James’ birth meant an additional 
deprivation for Mary. 

Mary’s 


deeper implications than this. 


We, of course, un- 


derstand that 


symptoms have 
She cer- 
tainly reacted with considerable resent- 
ment towards her mother at the time of 
James’ birth, and her mother’s subsequent 
illness probably aroused fears that her own 
hostile wishes had caused her mother’s 
illness, and that she (Mary) was being 
punished for her resentment against her 
mother and James by being separated from 


her parents. 


she no longer has nightmares. 





Mary’s Improvement 


At this point Mary’s symptom has 
cleared up completely. She no longer 
pulls her hair. She has enlarged her sphere 
of social activities, made several new 
friends, has joined the Y, and engages in 
group activities in that organization. Re- 
cently she has been able to stay alone in 
the apartment with James, allowing her 
parents to go out together in the evening. 
Her sleeping habits have improved and 
Because 
she feels more sure of parental love her 
jealousy of James has decreased and she is 
no longer hostile to his friends. 

Mrs. Smith has gained considerable un- 
derstanding of Mary and no longer refers 


The 


mother herself has become less tense and 


to her as a “mean, nasty child.” 
anxious, and can allow herself to be more 
permissive with Mary. She is moving in 
the direction of being less controlling and 
permitting Mary to grow up. 

The Child 


school provided two “‘life lines” of treat- 


Guidance Clinic and the 
ment, one through the social worker to 
the mother, and the other through the 


teacher to the child. 
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OPULARIZING of scientific informa- 
tion about human beings goes on 


apace. In Understanding Yourself! Dr. 
William C. Menninger has put together in 
simple language more good material about 
growth and development than would have 
seemed remotely possible a few years ago. 
Attractively printed, with significant and 
wholesome illustrations, this late addition 
to the Life Adjustment Booklets comes 
pretty close to being indispensable to high 
school counsellors and other workers with 
youth—to say nothing of boys and girls 
themselves. 

The chapter titles are intriguing: “How 
You Are Made Psychologically,” “How 
You React,” “Your Personality Takes 
Shape,” “Your Personality’s Bag of 
Tricks,” “So What?,” “Getting Help,” 

“Preventing Trouble.” But the queries 
and statement in each are better than the 
titles. For example: 


Most people have strange and strong 
likes and dislikes. They use bad judg- 
ment sometimes; they forget things; 
they have their pet peeves and fears. 
So you’re perfectly normal if you do 


* Understanding Yourself. By William C. Men- 
ninger, M. D. Chicago, Science Research Associ- 
ates, 1948. 52 p. 


things and feel things which you can’t 
explain very well. Nevertheless, it’s 
puzzling. And because we're all in- 
terested in ourselves, we'd like to solve 
the puzzle. 

The experts in the field of under- 
standing people—the psychiatrists and 
the psychologists—have explanations 
for our behavior, strange though this 
behavior may be at times. These ex- 
perts have learned enough about natural 
laws to know that people’s actions have 
causes. Ideas or behavior don’t “just 
happen.” 


Or this on “How You React” 


Your personality isn’t something that 
exists off in a corner by yourself. It’s 
YOU. And like you, it lives in a world 
made up of parents, teachers, dogs, 
home, lessons, friends. These surround- 
ings—the physical conditions and the 
people around you—are your environ- 
ment, and every minute your personal- 
ity (that’s you) is reacting to it. 

This environment is continually 
changing. You are always mecting 
new people. You have different classes 
or jobs or activities. When the 
environment changes, the way your 
personality reacts changes too. For in- 
stance, you behave one way when you 
are with your best date. But you re- 
act in a different way when you have 
to answer a question in English class. 
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Growing Up 
In “Better Ways of 


Crawford and Woodward* have brought 


Growing Up” 


together profound understanding and deep 
wisdom and presented it in effective, 
simple language and with richness of il- 
lustration which not only brings it well 
within the grasp of youth but will cer- 
tainly stir the thought and fill their as- 
piration to better self understanding and 
a full life with fine social and religious 
orientation. 

The questions for self analysis are ex- 
tremely well worked out. Any young 
person going through this book and work- 
ing out his own scores would surely gain 
in self understanding and more certain 
orientation toward worthwhile and satis- 
factory goals. 

Particularly valuable is the unbiased 
presentation of religious conviction and 


its importance in life. 


Ages 6 to 12 


More material is becoming available for 
understanding children ages 6 to 12. In 
the United States Chil- 


dren’s Bureau tries to do something for 


its new bulletin 


the approximately sixteen million children 
in this long-neglected age range. In an- 
nouncing the bulletin Katharine F. Len- 
root, Chief of the Children’s Bureau, says: 
“The booklet has no magic formula for 
the care of children. But it does explain 


* By John E. Crawford and Luther E. Wood- 
1948, 


W hiteside- 
Taylor, Coordinator of Family Life Education, 


ward. Philadelphia, Muhlenberg Press, 


(These review notes by Katharine 
Long Beach City College, Long Beach, California.) 
> Your Child from 6 to 12. 


Agency, Children’s Bureau. 


Federal Security 
Available from Su- 
perintendent of Documents, Government Printing 
Office, Washington, D. C., price 20 cents. 
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why children between 6 and 12 behave 
the way they do; why they want to do 
some things and not others; what their 
physical and mental limitations are; how 
their abilities can be best developed as they 
Above all, the booklet shows 
how children at this age need and respond 


grow older. 


to real understanding and respect.” 

How well the bulletin covers the sub- 
ject can be seen from some of the section 
titles: What 6- and 12-year olds are like; 
how family life is different today; what 
successful parenthood involves; how fam- 
ilies influence their children’s social ad- 
justment; what play means in the life of 
a child; helping children to make the most 
of their mental ability; when home and 
school get together; fears, worries, frus- 
trations, and their outlets; pursuits and 
hobbies; children and money; developing 
wholesome sex attitudes; keeping your 
child healthy; your community’s services 
for your children. Unlike some govern- 
ment publications, this one is adequately 
indexed. 

Another useful publication is one that 
Dr. Josselyn has prepared for the Family 
Service Association of America.* As in- 
dicated in a foreword, Dr. Josselyn “places 
in a new framework the practical problem 
of helping children live through the haz- 
ards of the growth process.” Intended 
primarily for social workers, the material 
is on the whole technical for 


not too 


teachers and concerned parents. Particu- 
larly helpful is the section on adolescence, 
in which the author stresses the point that 
“adolescence is not bound by chronolog- 
e >> 
ical age. 

* Irene M. Josselyn, M.D. Psychological Devel- 
opment of Children. Family Service Association of 
America, 122 East 22 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 
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t Nursery Schools 


} To its useful series of pamphlets on 
Children” 
|The New York Committee on Mental 


“Some Special Problems of 
| Hygiene of the State Charities Aid As- 
sociation has recently added three deal- 
One is de- 


} signed for nursery staff, and deals with 


ling with nursery schools.° 


the child’s first days in nursery school; 
the other two are for parents, describing 
‘ what a nursery school is like and telling 
) how a child feels about entering a nursery 
center. 
{ The first pamphlet points out that the 
} teacher’s role is extremely important in 
the child’s first days at the nursery center, 
' “because at that time she sets the tone for 
, her own relationship and for that of the 
group with this new child.” Whether the 
child the 


j eagerness and enthusiasm, cries or is un- 


_ 


accepts nursery center with 
responsive and quiet, say the writers of the 
pamphlet, it is the teacher’s responsibility 
to help him take advantage of the op- 
“One of 
| her first steps in accomplishing this must 


| portunities of nursery living. 


be an understanding of the reasons that 


lie behind the child’s behavior”—a prin- 


a ae 


ciple that many of us hope will not be 
§ confined to the nursery school. 

y One of the first statements in the two 
pamphlets for parents stresses the point 
}that “the nursery is not meant to be a 


substitute for the home; it is a supplement 


to the home.” In the pamphlet on “What 


the Nursery School is Like” the parent 


The Child’s First Day in Nursery School: What 

+? Nursery School is Like; How a Child Feels about 
Entering a Nursery School. Available from the 
} New York State Committee on Mental Hygiene, 
1 Street, New York 10, N. Y. 


105 East 22 Each 
} pamphlet 15 cents, discount on quantity lots. 
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is taken on a tour of a nursery school and 
shown what is done and why; how the 
emphasis is on ways of aiding children in 
their development: “The children them- 
selves are busily living, each exploring and 
The 


important elements of nursery life are 


discovering the world about him.” 


listed as follows: 


The teacher’s interest in and atten- 
tion to every child. 

Her development of group interests 
and activities and help to individual 
children in their participation. 

The alternating of active and quiet 
play. 

The availability of educational ma- 
terials, their “functional arrangement,” 
the opportunity they provide for de- 
velopment of the child’s physical and 
mental values. 

The development of good social 
habits—sharing, working together, put- 
ting away toys, taking responsibility for 
some self-help and for one’s own be- 
havior. 


In the pamphlet on the feelings of the 
child as he the 


youngster’s impressions of the attractive- 


enters nursery school 
ness of the surroundings combined with 
realization that this is a. new, strange 
place, and that his mother is not there, 
are noted—the loss of love, being left 
behind (perhaps forever!), these in turn 
offset by the fact that he wants to be 
grown up. Careful statements are made 
as to what parents can do in preparing 
the child for entrance and what parents 
should not do at this significant break in 
the child’s experiences. The point is also 
made that some children are not ready 
for nursery school; that there are varia- 
tions in the nursery school programs and 
that “not every school has the program 
for your child.” The final injunction to 
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parents is to consider the individual needs 
of your child—to know what kind of 
child he is and thus to choose the kind of 
experience from which he can _ benefit 
most: “The child himself will tell you his 
needs through his behavior, his physical 
‘and emotional state, and sometimes in 
words, if you are an alert and watchful 
The skilled staff of the nursery 


center, too, can contribute to your under- 


parent. 


standing of the child’s needs from their 
observation of your child while he is under 
their care.” 


Choosing Toys 


Selection of toys for children of differ- 
ent ages is always a practical problem. 
That it is much more important than is 
sometimes assumed is the contention of 
Dr. Grace Langdon in a modest but help- 
“Toys 


are the tools of play,” Miss Landon re- 


ful pamphlet recently published.* 


minds us, “and play is a significant part 
of a child’s daily living. It is the way in 
which a child uses his developing abilities.” 

Miss Langdon’s main thesis is that “just 
as every child needs vitamins, proteins, 
carbohydrates, fats, and minerals to build 
a healthy body, so every child needs play 
equipment which is well balanced to con- 
tribute to his all-around development.” 
Every child, she says, should have toys 
which satisfy his interest in active physical 
play; in manipulative, constructive, crea- 
tive play; in imitative, imaginative, dra- 
Miss 


Langdon lists in some detail the type 


matic play; and in social play. 


8 How to Choose Toys, by Grace Langdon. 
Available from the American Toy Institute, 200 


Fifth Avenue, New York City. Without cost. 
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of toys needed at different age levels: In- 
fancy to two years; nursery school age— 
two to four; kindergarten—four to six; 
six to eight; eight to ten; ten years of 
age and over. 


Developing Understanding Through 


Community Activities 


How community activities can provide 
people with valuable practice in thinking 
and acting effectively not only for their 
own local purposes but with real benefits 
in understanding intercultural and inter- 
national situations is well described in a 
recent address by Professor Alexander H. 
Leighton, of Cornell University.’ By 
tackling scientifically such matters as 
their mental hygiene problems, race rela- 
tions, general apathy to matters of public 
interest, rumor, and delinquency, they 
would do much more than help in local 
affairs, Professor Leighton points out. 
“Through working with the local human 
problems,” he says, “people can develop 
familiarity with principles of human rela- 
tions that have pertinence in understand- 
ing what is happening in the larger society. 
The person who has acquired insight into 
cause-and-effect relationships in his own 
community regarding race attitudes, 
rumor, apathy, social change, and resist- 
ance to change, will be far more ready to 
perceive national and international issues 
in functional terms and less likely to be 
satisfied with explanations that do not in- 
clude anything more than bad men, evil 


plots, politics, and economics.” 
7™"“Dynamic Forces in International Relations.” 
Mental Hygiene, 33: 17-24, January 1949. 








